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GENERAL REVIEW. 


Wirn the commencement of another year, we employ ourselves 
for a few moments in reviewing the principal events of that which 
is past, in relation to the anti-slavery cause. 
eginning with our own country, we find reason for the warmest 
atulation in the fact, that slavery has within the year been abo- 
ished in British India; a great act of humanity and justice, happily 
giving consistency to the attitude assumed by Great Britain on the 
important question of slavery, and contributing greatly to the aug- 
mentation of her influence. It is satisfactory to add, that the law 
which effects the abolition of slavery in the territories of the East 
India Company is expressly extended to the newly-acquired district 
of Scinde. By the effect of the registration system, slavery has 
been abolished in Ceylon also, with the exception of about four 
hundred persons, by whom liberty will soon be acquired. 

Another event which may be reckoned on the whole favourable 
to the anti-slavery cause, is the passing through Parliament of the 
bill for the more effectual ye uae of the slave-trade. Although 
there are some clauses in the act to which we felt it our duty to 
take objection—and we still retain the objections we took—it effects, 
we think, a valuable extension of the law as previously bearing on 
that nefarious traffic. One most important and gratifying feature 
of this act is, that it puts an end to the system, so extensively prac- 
tised by British subjects on the west coast of Africa, of holding 
persons in slavery under the name of pawns. 

Among the home occurrences of the year, we must notice, also, 
with great pleasure, the Anti-Slavery Convention, which assembled 
in London on the 18th of June, and continued its sittings until the 
20th of that month. If the second Convention possessed less 
novelty than the first, it was not inspired by less zeal ; and, if its 
proceedings were less adapted to display, they were not of less 

ractical utility. The friends of the anti-slavery cause have reason 

to - thankful ‘that it was held, and to expect from it ao trifling 
results. 

In looking abroad, our attention is first engaged by France; a 
country in which, the question of abolition having been taken up 
by the Government, general expectation is fixed on a movement to 
be originated in this quarter. The Report of the Commission 
which had been appointed on the subject of slavery in the French 
colonies having been published and presented to the Chambers, we 
have entertained a hope, which we do not yet abandon, that a mea- 
sure would be matured for the consideration of the legislature in 
the present session. 

In Holland we see with pleasure signs of increasing activity. 
Besides the society which has for some years existed at Rotterdam, 
one has recently been formed at Utrecht, and is said to contemplate 
a periodical publication on the subject of emancipation. Conducted 
with vigour, such a publication cannot but be extensively useful. 

Although steps are not yet taken for the abolition of slavery in 
the West India islands belonging to Denmark, there are nevertheless 
indications of a movement on behalf of the Government of that 
country towards a beneficial change in the condition of the slaves. 
We look upon it as a good omen, that, in a recent ordinance, an 
effort has been made to hide the word slave by using a different 
term—‘‘ the unfree ;” and we trust that the same feeling which 
must have prompted the use of this term, may speedily lead to mea- 
sures for the abolition of slavery itself. 

The Government of Sweden is also in motion. An ordinance 
iving to the slaves in St. Bartholomew’s a right of self-purchase 
as been recently ; and the public papers contain a rumour, 

which we trust will prove to be well-founded, that the King of 
Sweden has directed the preparation of a measure for their eman- 
cipation. 

Of Spain and Portugal we can say little that is satisfactory. In 
the legislature of the latter country, indeed, a discussion has taken 
place on a project for abolishing Portuguese slavery in the East, in 
which some eminent individuals distinguished themselves ; but the 
influence of the Government led to the postponement of the mea- 
sure sine die. 

In the United States the prospects are more cheering, and more 
cheering, we rejoice to say, than they ever have been. The indi- 
cations of progress in this great cause are thus sketched in a recent 
document, from which we extract them :— 


‘¢ Maine, though controlled by a party claimed as the natural ally of 
the slaveholder, has spoken out her condemnation of the unconstitutional 
laws of the slave states in relation to free people of colour. 

‘¢ Vermont has advanced beyond any other state, demanding such 
amendments of the federal constitution as will lead to the extinction of 
slavery throughout the nation. ° 

“* Massachusetts has sent back her final answer to the requirements of 
Virginia in the Latimer case, by making it a penitentiary offence for her 
officers or citizens to aid in any way the arrest or detention of a fugitive 


from oppression, and forbidding her jails to be prostituted to the purposes 
of the slaveholder. 

‘Rhode Island has extended to the coloured people the right of 
suffrage. 

‘* New York has refused to repeal the jury-trial law, and, despite the 
machinations of a servile party, still maintains her anti-slavery attitude 
towards Virginia. 

‘*The Black law of Ohio is repealed, and her Supreme Court has de- 
cided that coloured persons lighter than the mulatto have a right to vote, 
under the constitution of the state. 

‘* Judge Ewing, of one of the state courts in Pennsylvania, has decided 
that a claim of property in man is not entitled to any favour in law, and 
that the decision of the Supreme Court in the case of Prigg, did not de- 
prive a person seized as a slave of the benefit of the habeas corpus act in 
the state courts. 

‘* According to a recent decision of a court of Common Pleas in Mis- 
souri, the laws of that state prohibiting the immigration of the free 
people of colour are violations of the constitution of the United States, 
and therefore nuil and void. 

‘* Kentucky has put her veto on another most strenuous effort of the 
slaveholders to repeal the law forbidding the importation of slaves. 

‘* The legislature of Alabama has districted that state according to the 
white population alone, thus depriving the slaveholder of undue political 
power; an event the more remarkable, as an attempt in Georgia, a few 
years ago, to accomplish the same thing, proved a failure. 

‘‘ The Supreme Court of Mississippi has again decided, notwithstanding 
the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, that the consti- 
tution of that state does prohibit the introduction of slaves within its 
limits. 

‘* Governor M‘Dowall, of Virginia, has recommended a state conven- 
tion, with a view of so amending the constitution as to apportion repre- 
sentatives according to the white population alone; the result of which, 
if carried into effect, would be to transfer the balance of power from 
Eastern to Western Virginia, and thus facilitate the extinction of slavery 
in that state. 

‘Mr. M‘Donough, of Louisiana, has worked out before the eyes of 
the planters the demonstration that wages are better than stripes ; that 
the system of free labour, under the heaviest restrictions, is infinitely 
more productive than slavery; and that nothing but the condition of 
freedom is needed to invest the slaves with the character of freemen. 

‘Efforts are now being made in Louisiana to extend the right of 
suffrage, doubtless to reduce the power of the larger slaveholders. 

‘* Public sentiment is changing slowly, though steadily, in the south. 
In the heart of Kentucky, Cassius M. Clay, an extensive slaveholder, has 
uttered an indignant protest against the system, and pledged himself to 
unceasing efforts for its removal from his native state. Throughout the 
south generally there is a lowering of tone, an abatement of the fiery 
spirit which used to blaze out so fiercely against the mere shadow of abo- 
lition. The New Orleans Bulletin confesses that, even there, ‘it is a 
common opinion’ that slavery is a ‘ terrible misfortune to the country ;’ 
and, though it will not assent to this, it declares that it does not consider 
that ‘ it can or will be perpetuated.’ ”” 

The circumstance, in connexion with the anti-slavery cause in 
the new world, which at the present moment gives rise to the 
greatest anxiety, is the — effort for the annexation of Texas 
to the United States. The latest intelligence on this point, how- 
ever, is cheering ; and we entertain a confident hope that the efforts 
of the friends of humanity and justice, who are watchful at their 
post, will in this instance also be attended with success. 

With respect to the colonies of Great Britain in the West Indies, 
it is most gratifying to know that freedom is there producing most 
abundantly its precious fruits. The welfare of the emancipated 
classes is in a state of rapid advancement. And so much attention 
is at length directed by proprietors to the improved system of 
management and culture which the change from slavery to freedom 
rendered obviously necessary, that the most sanguine expectations 
are warranted of their reviving and solid prosperity. Hitherto they 
have clung tenaciously to the idea of a large increase of labouring 
population, by immigration from Africa and India, and even from 
China, a system which the Committee have always regarded with 
unconquerable apprehension and alarm ; but it may be hoped that 
the small advantage which has hitherto resulted from it, together 
with the great practical benefits which improved methods so 
promptly realize, will induce an abandonment of the immigration 
scheme, as at once unprofitable and unnecessary. 

Of the state of the slave-trade we can speak in no terms of con- 
gratulation. Armed as Seger te it continues to produce its uni- 
formly mischievous results, and treaty stipulations respecting it are 
as far as ever from being faithfully observed; nor is there any 
reason to think, either that it is in fact materially diminishing, or 
that it is in progress towards extinction. 

In England, an attempt has been made to check the long-suspected 
ee of British capital and British merchants in the slave- 
trade, by the prosecution in London of Pedro de Zulueta, jun., for 
slave-trading, under the Consolidated Slave-trade Act of 1824. 





This trial is remarkable, as being the first instituted under the Act. 
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And although, in consequence of technical objections to the admis- 
sion of evidence, a conviction was not obtained, the proeeeding can- 
not be without an extensive and salutary influence. 

All that takes place respecting the slave-trade- confirms the posi- 
tion, that the only mode of its effectual extinetion- is the abolition of - 
slavery. 

We sass up this review in one word. There is much to be done; 
but, by patience and perseverance, it will be done. Truth, justice, 
benevolence, are on our side, and those who love them; and God, 
from whose bosom their obligations emanate, and whose adminis- 
tration secures their triumph. 





THE FLORIDA FUGITIVES. 


A rive of the Zmancipator received since our last, supplies us 
with the following, particulars of these interesting fugitives. 

It appears that they were the property of a Mr. Williams, of 
St. Augustine, East Florida, and that they made their in the 
month of August, in a whale boat. The eagerness with which 
they were searched after, and their good fortune in escaping such 
a force as was employed in this national negro hunt, may be esti- 
mated from the following narrative in a Savannah paper :— 


‘‘ On October 3rd, a fishing smack arrived at Key West, direct from 
Key Biscayne, the master of which gave information that the negroes, 
after being absent several days, had returned, and when he left were at 
the old lighthouse. 

‘‘On the 4th, Captain F. A. Ogden, of the 8th infantry, commanding 
the port at Key West, upon learning this fact, promptly ordered Lieu- 
tenant Hetzel, with twenty men, with twenty days’ provisions, to pro- 
ceed to Key Biscayne, in the schooner Walter M., then just arrived 
from Indian Key, with instructions, if possible, to capture them, and, if 
need be, dead or alive. At the same time the collector despatched the 
revenue cutter Nautilus, with the same object. 

‘‘On the same day a small schooner arrived at Key West, the master 
of which reported that on the 2nd he had landed at Key Biscayne, and 
seen the negroes, and was pursued by them until he reached his vessel. 
Lieutenant Hetzel arrived at Key Biscayne on the afternoon of the 6th, 
and occupied the next two days in examining the Key ; but the negroes 
had left. Ali the coves and creeks where a boat might possibly be 
concealed, were thoroughly explored, but without success. 

“From the 7th to the 13th, Lieut. Hetzel’s party was occupied in 
examining both shores of Key Biscayne, Bay Fort Dallas, the Miami, 
Little River, M‘Gregor’s Island, and a great portion of the tract of 
country called the Hunting Grounds. At M‘Gregor’s island tracks, 
evidently negroes’, were seen about a week ago. 

‘On the 10th the cutter Nautilus anchored off Key Biscayne light- 
house, and effected a junction with Lieutenant Hetzel; and a reinforce- 
ment, under command of Lieutenant Woodward, proceeded a second 
time to the Miami, giving the country a more thorough examination, 
but no further traces of them were discovered. 

*¢ On the 6th, Lieutenant Davis, of the United States schooner Flirt, 
landed at the lighthouse, and searched in vain for the negroes. 

‘Concluding from the result of the expedition that the negroes were 
nowhere in that neighbourhood, Lieutenant Hetzel left Key Biscayne, 
and returned to Key West, where he arrived on the evening of the 15th. 
The supposition is that they had made another attempt to cross to the 
Bahamas, and being favoured by several days’ calm weather about that 
time, renders it probable that they had succeeded in the attempt.’ 


Happily, this was the real issue. The Royal Gazette of Nas- 
ae of October 11, gives the following account of their: arrival 

ere :— 

‘© Yesterday the schooner Springbird arrived from a wrecking or 
droghing voyage. She has brought with her seven persons, who state 
themselves to be the slaves of a Mr. William Williams, of St. Augustine, 
E. F. ; and that they had been two months on the water in a whale boat, 

revious to being fallen in with by the above vessel. From their land- 
ing here they are now free men, and, unless they have committed some 
crime, cannot, we believe, be further molested, as far as the late treaty 

oes. 
During their mysterious absence, the Florida papers rang with 
tales—unauthenticated tales, however—of their deeds of rapine ; 
but now it seems that they are to be claimed under the treaty of 
Washington on a specific charge of murder. The nature of the 
proof to be offered is said to be as follows :—- 


“‘ A little girl has been found on the Miami, who says her name is 
Gieser, and that she was alone in-the house, when three negroes, armed, 
entered the house, and took the provisions, all they had, consisting of 
bread, flour, and pork: The negroes used no violence or ‘threats towards 
her; but endeavoured to stop her cries, by putting their hands across 
her mouth. As soon as she could make her escape, she ran‘to her father, 
who was fishing a short distance off. The father seized his- rifle, and 
pursued the negroes. He had been gone but a few moments, when she 
heard two shots in quick succession, and her father’s cries immediately 
after. She and her brother then hid themselves: in the bushes; where 
they remained’ during the night, enduring intense suffering from the 
stings of myriads of musquetoes; for, lest the least noise should discover 
them, they feared to brush them off. In the morning they ventured out. 
They found their house robbed of everything, and all their provisions 
carried away, their father dead! and no other inhabitants on the island. 
At noon a Mr. Ferguson, with several other settlers from that river, 
came in search of the negroes, and took the children to his house. The 
boy is about eight or nine years of age, and his sister two years younger. 
They are spoken of as very intelligent children. They have a mother in 
New York, if she be alive.’ 


Speaking of the attempt which will certainly be made to reclaim 
these negroes, the Augustine News says :— 

‘* If the negroes have reached the Bahamas, we fear that there will'be 
more. difficulty in bringing them to trial and -puni t than was at 
first’ apprehended.. The question of identity will arise in full force, and,, 
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under the circumstances, we apprehend full proof will be required by the 
British authorities.’’ . 

‘We should think so, certainly; and some f, also, both that 
a mam was really killed, and that he was killed by one of the 
fugitives, and that, if so, he was*not killed by them im self-defence, 
or by a justifiable homicide. We shall hear more of this matter, 
we suppose, by and bye. 





THE COOLIE SLAVE-TRADE. 


Tue papers: brought. by the Hindostan steamer are to a somewhat. 
later date than those which arrived by the overland mail, and 
they contain some modification of the preceding aecounts respecting 
the Coolies. 

It appears that the ship from which the two Coolies, one of 
whom. was picked up by Mr. Miller, jumped overboard, was. the 
Faiz Robani. The Bengal Hurkaru, which had reported cruel- 
ties to have been inflicted on the Coolies on board this ship, has 
seen it necessary to contradict this statement, in consequence of 
official inquiries which. had been instituted, and of the evidence thus 
procured. Its language is, ‘‘Of our report of cruelty to the 
Coolies on board the Faiz Robant, dele the whole.” 

About this most fortunate occurrence for the kidnappers, there 
has been made quite a hubbub in certain newspapers, both in Cal- 
cutta and in London, as though it disproved the whole case. But 
what is disproved ? Nothing but the alleged cruelties on board the 
Faiz Robani, Let us admit, then, that these were inaccurately 
alleged, and that, in the elegant language of some of our contem- 
poraries, the Coolies ‘‘ told a parcel of lies.” Every thing else 
remains undisputed, even. respecting this ship. That two of them 
jumped overboard, that Mr. Miller picked up one who implored 
his protection, and that, on the subsequent visit of an officer, thirty 
or forty were at their urgent request released ; all this is not called 
in question. Only there had been no cruelties on board. None 
had been put on board against their will, or without proper ex- 
planations by the proper officer. There were, however, incon- 
veniences, (to use the gentlest term,) as will plainly appear from 
the following statement from the Friend of India; and these, 
we suppose, have been exaggerated into cruelties. 


‘¢ After the foregoing remarks were in type, we received information, 
that on the 20th September, Mr. Fraser, the assistant to the protector 
of Coolies, went on board the Faiz Robany, the vessel from which the 
Coolies were released, and, mustering all the men, identified them with 
the registers, so that it was impossible for any individual to have been 
on board who had not been duly examined and passed at the office. At 
the same time he distinctly informed them that, if they chose, they 
might retugn on shore immediately. He also requested that any among. 
them who were unwilling to proceed to the Mauritius should hold up 
their hands ; but not a sign was made by any one of them. This fact, for 
which we have good authority, appears to exonerate the protective officers 
from blame in this matter. The vessel was afterwards detained in the 
river for nearly three weeks from the want of a steamer, and the men 
were doubtless subjected to very great, and to them, intolerable incon- 
venience on board. There can be little doubt that if Mr. Fraser had 
visited the ship on the day on which the two men jumped overboard, 
and offered the Coolies their liberty, a very large number would instantly 
have availed themselves of the offer.”’ 


Let us, however, put the whole affair of the Faiz Robani out 
of sight, and suppose that she and her discontented passengers. 
had never been heard of. Let us suppose even, that we had heard 
nothing of Mr. Miller, and his benevolent interposition. There 
remains then the statement of the Friend of India, which we 
gave at length in our last,. to the effect that the whole affair of 
Coolie emigration is, as much as ever,.a private speculation, con- 
ducted. by duffadars, or crimps, who prowl. about the country, 
inveigling persons to Calcutta under false pretences, and detaining 
them there till the formalities of a public office can be gone through. 
There is also the uncontradicted fact, mentioned by the Calcutta 
Star itself, that the duffadars, or collectors of emigrants, are fur- 
nished with ‘‘ printed documents, signed by the emigration agent, 
addressed to the police authorities. and. others in. the interior, re- 
questing that no interference or hindrance be offered to the 
bearer.” ‘‘ To the issue of any such document,” says the Friend 
of India, ‘‘ there is the greatest possible objection. It is precisely. 
the same as though the crimps had. received a public purwannah, 
or writ,. authorizing them to proceed through: the country, and 
bring down to Calcutta every man, woman, or child, they could lay. 
their hands on. To say that such a document, and the power it 
gives to the holder: among. an illiterate and timid population, is 
liable ta-be abused, is talking idly. It is impossible that. it should 
not be turned into an instrument of oppression.’’ And so have 
evidently thought the authorities in: Bengal, who, upon hearing 
of this mischievous document have interposed to recall.it, But it 
shows, nevertheless, the animus. of the whole system: 

In what we have now stated there is amply sufficient to justify 
the remarks of the Z'imes, which appeared. in a recent number of 
that journal, and from which we make with pleasure the following 
extracts :— 


‘* We have all along opposed the theory of Coolie immigration to the 
West Indies, because we know that its practical operation will be to undo 
the work of the Emancipation Act. We leok upon this scheme. as an 
indirect way of bringing to life again the slavery which it was the object 
of that act to extinguish utterly. We do not, of course, object in the. 
abstract to the employment of voluntary labour imported into the West 
Indies ;. but we know too well the nature of this so-called voluntary: la:- 
bour, the manmer in which it is procured, and the manner in which it is. 
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imported, not to be aware that the worst: ons about the matter are 
in the course of fulfilment, and that the which were entertained for 
the ‘ free will’ of the-Coolies werenot vain. * * “ 

‘If these things be as.we have stated them, what do they amount to 
but a renewal of the most odious and guilty traffic which the concurrent 
efforts of a people indignantly crushed? What do they constitute but a 
new slave-trade? Grant that the practice is not universal—that only a 
few Coolies have been juggled or trepanned on board ship—that with the 
majority it is, what it is supposed to be with all, a bond fide voluntary 
engagement to perform free work in the West Indies—yet what does the 
exception to the uniformity of the cases prove? What, but that there is 
already a disposition to foster a slave-trade under the pretext of voluntary 
emigration, and to continue those horrible abuses which England laboured 
so honourably and so unceasingly to extinguish? If there are crimps 
going about the country to beat up for Coolies, agents at Calcutta to 
farm them, and shipowners to contract on the most reasonable terms for 
their aggregate importation, we shall soon see the old state of things 
brought back, not without the horrors of the middle passage.”’ 

Since the preceding remarks were written another overland mail 
has arrived, bringing no later dates from Bengal than the Hindostan. 
The papers, however, contain some additional facts, fully confirma- 
tory of the view we have taken. At Calcutta three duffadars have 
been prosecuted on a charge of decoying thirty-six persons from 
Gyah; two of them were convicted, and fined 50 rupees each. 
There is no ‘‘ parcel of lies,” of course, here. The T%mes, which 
is prompt enough now, is out again upon the subject. ‘‘ By the 
Indian mail just arrived,” (we quote its leading article of Saturday, ) 
‘it appears that the usual game of impressment, seduction by false 
pretences, exportation of infirm and disabled emigrants, (who can 
only be sent out to be sent back again,) and the like ingenuities, is 
going on to a tolerable tune in Calcutta, the whole under the super- 
vision of the most able and experienced crimps. ‘In several in- 
stances’ it even seems that ‘a species of absolute slave-trade has 
been discovered,’ which, however, ‘ has led to inquiry,’ and also, 
we are glad to hear, ‘to the application of prompt remedies.’ ”’ 
Our contemporary further says—and we fully agree with him— 
that, ‘‘if these abuses are found to be inevitabie and incorrigible in 
the existing case of the Mauritius, then it is abundantly certain that 
the country will never permit any further experiment to be tried, 
in which, besides the ordinary and less atrocious features of that 
slave-trade which the Coolie exportation even now calls to mind, 
the renewal of the horrors of the middle passage would form an 
additional contingency.”’ 


ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 


Agr length the message from the President to the Congress of the 
United States has made its appearance ; and we give at once that 
part of it which relates to the deeply interesting question of Texas. 


‘*T communicate herewith certain despatches received from our mi- 
nister at Mexico, and also a correspondence which has recently occurred 
between the envoy from that republic and the secretary of state. It 
must be regarded as not a little extraordinary, that the Government of 
Mexico, in anticipation of a public discussion which it has been pleased 
to infer from newspaper publications as likely to take place in Congress, 
relating to the annexation of Texas to the United States, should have 
so far anticipated the result of sugh discussion as to have announced its 
determination to visit any such anticipated decision by a formal decla- 
ration of war against the United States. If designed to prevent Congress 
from introducing that question, as a fit subject for its calm deliberation 
and final judgment, the Executive has no reason to doubt that it will 
entirely fail of its object. The representatives of a brave and patriotic 
people will suffer no apprehension of future consequences to embarrass 
them in the course of their proposed deliberations. Nor will the Exe- 
cutive department of the Government fail, for any such cause, to dis- 
charge its whole duty to the country. 

‘‘The war which has existed for so long a time between Mexico and 
Texas has, since the battle of San Jacinto, consisted for the most part 
of predatory incursions, which, while they have been attended with much 
of suffering to individuals, and have kept the borders of the two countries 
in a state of constant alarm, have failed to approach to any definite 
result. Mexico has fitted out no formidable armament, by land or by 
sea, for the subjugation of Texas. Eight years have now elapsed since 
Texas declared her independence of Mexico, and during that time she 
has been recognised as a sovereign power by several of the principal 
civilized states. Mexico, nevertheless, perseveres in her plans of re- 
conquest, and refuses to recognise her independence. The predatory 
ineursions to which I have alluded have been attended, in one instance, 
with the breaking up of the courts of justice by the seizing upon the 
persons of the judges, jury, and officers of the court, and dragging them, 
along with unarmed, and therefore non-combatant citizens, into a cruel 
and oppressive bondage, thus leaving crime to go unpunished and im- 





' morality to pass unreproved. A border warfare is evermore to be 


deprecated, and over such a war as has existed for so many years between 
these two states humanity has had great cause to lament. Nor is such 
a condition of things to be deplored only because of the individual 
suffering attendant upon it. The effects are far more extensive. The 
Creator of the universe has given man the earth for his resting place, 
and its fruits for his subsistence. Whatever, therefore, shall make the 
first, or any part of it, a scene of desolation, affects seriously his heritage, 
and may be regarded as a general calamity. Wars may sometimes be 
necessary ; but all nations have a common interest in bringing them 
speedily to a close. The United States have an immediate interest in 
seeing an end put to the state of hostilities existing between Mexico and 
Texas. They are our neighbours, of the same continent, with whom 
we are not only desirous of cultivating the relations of amity, but of the 
most extended commercial intercourse, and to practise all the rights of 
a neighbourhood hospitality. Our own interests are deeply involved 
in the matter; since, however neutral may be our course of policy, we 
cannot hope to escape the effects of a spirit of jealousy on the part of 


both the powers. Nor can this Government be indifferent to the fact 
that a-warfare such as is waged between those two nations is calculated 
to weaken both powers, and finally to render them, and especially the 
weaker of the two, the subjects of interference on the part of stronger 
and more powerfal nations, which, intent only on advancing their own 
peculiar views, may sooner or later attempt to bring about a compliance 
with terms,.as the condition of their interposition, alike derogatory to 
the nation granting them, and detrimental to the interests of the United 
States. 

‘‘We could not be expected quietly to permit any such interference 
to our disadvantage. Considering that Texas is separated from the 
United States by a mere geographical line; that her territory, in the 
opinion of many, formed a portion of the territory of the United States ; 
that it is homogeneous in its population and pursuits with the adjoining 
States, that it makes contributions to the commerce of the world in the 
same articles with them, and that. most of her inhabitants have been citi- 
zens of the United States, speak the same language and live under similar 
political institutions with ourselves, this Government is bound by every 
consideration of interest as well as of sympathy, to see that she shall 
be left free to act, especially in regard to her domestic affairs, unawed 
by force, and unrestrained by the policy or views of other countries. In 
full view of all these considerations, the Executive has not hesitated to 
express to the Government of Mexico how deeply it deprecated a con- 
tinuance of the war, and how anxiously it desired to witness its termi- 
nation. I cannot but think that it becomes the United States, as the 
oldest of the American Republics, to hold a language to Mexico upon 
this subject of an unambiguous character. It is time that this war had 
ceased. There must be a limit to all wars; and if the parent state, 
after an eight years’ struggle, has failed to reduce to submission a portion 
of its subjects standing out in revolt against it, and who have not only 
proclaimed themselves to be independent, but have been recognized as 
such by other powers, she ought not to expect that other nations will 
quietly look on, to their obvious injury, upon a protraction of hostilities. 
The United States threw off their colonial dependence, and established 
independent governments; and Great Britain, after having wasted her 
energies in the attempt to subdue them for a less period than Mexico 
has attempted to subjugate Texas, had the wisdom and justice to ac- 
knowledge their independence, thereby recognising the obligation which 
rested on her as one of the family of nations. An example thus set by 
one of the proudest as well as most powerful nations of the earth, it 
could in no way disparage Mexico to imitate. While, therefore, the 
Executive would deplore any collision with Mexico, or any disturbance 
of the friendly relations which exist between the two countries, it cannot 
permit that Government to control its policy, whatever it may be, towards 
Texas ; but will treat her, as by the recognition of her independence the 
United States have long since declared they would do, as entirely inde- 
pendent of Mexico. The high obligations of public duty may enforce 
from the constituted authorities of the United States a policy, which the 
course persevered in by Mexico will have mainly contributed to produce ; 
and the Executive, in such a contingency, will with confidence throw 
itself upon the patriotism of the people to sustain the Government in its 
course of action.’’ 


The first impression made by the reading of this ‘‘ lengthy” 
reference is, that it falls absolutely short of all that the world has 
been led to expect. Long and often have we been told that the 
President’s message would contain a recommendation to annex 
Texas to the Union. The message, however, contains no such re- 
commendation, nor any thing like it. We have not yet seen how it 
affects the United States papers generally ; but the well-known and 
talented editor of the Emancipator speaks of it in the following 
terms :— 

‘‘The general tone of the Message is understood as an indication that 
Mr. Tyler has at length given up the idea he had so fondly cherished, of 
imposing himself upon the country as President for the next four years, 
and now means to confine his efforts to the line of operations marked out 
by the steward in the parable, so as to establish as strong claims as possi- 
ble upon the future gratitude of those whom he calls his friends.. Annex- 
ation was his last card, and so little luck can he see in this, that he has 
not even dared to name it to Congress, except as a matter of mere news- 
paper rumour, of no account whatever; accompanied, though, with a 
brave declaration that it will not be the fear of Mexico that will prevent 
Congress from considering it: Never was there so small a mouse brought 
forth from so enormous a parturition. The whole thing seems well nigh 
turned to a farce.”’ 


What ebullition of public feeling may take place on the occasion 
a few days will inform us. In the meantime we may observe that 
President Houston has, in an address to the Texans, somewhat 
unceremoniously brushed away the cobwebs which some parties 
have been so busily spinning, anent the favourite subject of English 
intrigue. The following extract is much to the point :— 


‘“‘ My Countrymen,—One question in relation to England. What has 
England done? And there is no secret in connexion with her. I say it 
before God, that Texas wants peace, to be attained by the intervention of 
the three great powers. England has assured us that we have her most 
friendly disposition and aid. There is no condition mentioned. Abo- 
lition, or anything of the kind, is wholly unknown to the archives of the 
Government. They have a right to advise, if they choose, and we to 
reject. There is nothing compulsory on their part. England is in no 
wise making claims, or asserting anything as 4 right, which is incompati- 
ble with the interests of this country. But, as to the United States— 
and here I am at a loss what to say. Suppose that England had landed 
goods upon the territory, and forcibly retaken them from the officers of 
the law under legal seizure, what would not have been the clamour? Or 
suppose English officers had, by superior force, captured a command, 
acting under authority of the Government, of our citizens, and deprived 
them of their arms, leaving them subject and exposed, in a defenceless 
situation, to be slain, without power or means to defend themselves ? 
This would be very wrong in the English. I hope the Government of 
the United States will make honourable reparation for the wrongs done 





by its officers. It would be consonant with their magnanimity of charac- 
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, to the Rio Grande. What 
were to do this? What would England say if 
the United States were to do so in Canada? Or the United States, if 
England were to do it in New York? They would say, it is an act of 
daring hostility and disregard of privilege.”’ 

We concur with one of our contemporaries in thinking that Sam 
Houston has here the advantage of John Tyler. 





ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 


DEDICATED BY COMMAND TO 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT. 


age issn BAXTER has the honour to announce that he 
has commenced his OIL COLOURED PICTURE, by the patent 
rocess, from Haydon’s celebrated Painting of the great Meeting of 
tes held in London in June, 1840, for the abolition of slavery and 

the slave-trade throughout the world. 

At this meeting, over which the venerable Thomas Clarkson, Esq., 
presided, the most illustrious and distinguished advocates of the freedom 
of the slave were present, and assisted at the solemn and animated pro- 
ceedings. This noble band of true patriots, thus assembled together in 
the cause of liberty, deserve to be handed down to posterity, and it will 
be his delightful task to assist, however humbly, in the accomplishment 
of this great and good object. 

The undertaking is a very onerous one, and will cost nearly 2,000/., 
before any return can be expected; but this outlay G. B. is prepared to 
make, in the confident hope that the great body of philanthropists—foes 
to slavery—will encourage and honour him by immediately enrolling their 
names amongst the number of royal and noble personages already on the 
list of subscribers to this magnificent picture. 

Upwards of 200 portraits of philanthropic noblemen, statesmen, cler- 
gymen, &c., distinguished for their steady and untiring ardour in the 
cause of freedom, will be presented at one glance to the eye; while each 
countenance and figure will be most faithfully executed. In a word, no 
expense will be spared to render this Picture a worthy memorial of the 
most important meeting ever held in behalf of the,despised slave. 

Price to Subscribers—Proofs, 3/. 3s.; Prints, 22. 2s.; Size, 214 inches 
by 17. No money to be paid until completed and delivered. 

Subscribers’ names received by George Baxter, the patentee, 3, Char- 
ter-house-square, London; at the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, 27, New Broad-street ; by Charles Gilpin, 5, Bishopsgate-street 
within ; and by the Treasurer or Secretary of every Anti-Slavery Society 
throughout the kingdom, whose names have been already announced. 





In a few days will be published, 


TS.‘HE TRIAL of PEDRO DE ZULUETA, Jun., at the 
Central Criminal Court of the city of London, on the 27th, 28th, 
and 30th days of October, 1843, on a charge of Slave-trading. With In- 
troductory and Concluding Remarks, by the Committee of the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 
Ward and Co., Paternoster-row ; and Office of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, 27, New Broad-street. 





ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION, 1843. 


Just Published, under the sanction of the Committee of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, in one handsome volume, price 7s. 6d. 
cloth, 

FULL REPORT of the PROCEEDINGS of the 
RECENT ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION. By J. F. 

Jounson, Short-hand Writer. 

Statesmen, philanthropists, and merchants will find in this volume 
copious information upon every point connected with slavery and the 
slave-trade in America, Brazil, Cuba, Texas, &c., &c. 

John Snow, 35, Paternoster-row; and the office of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 27, New Broad-street. 








NOTICES. 


THE ANTI-SLAVERY REPORTER is an Evening Paper, 
published on alternate Wednesdays, and may be had of all Newsvenders 
throughout the country. Price 4d., or 8s. 8d. per annum. 

Subscriptions and Donations to the Society should be forwarded to the 
Treasurer, (G. W. Alexander, Esq.,) at the Society’s Office, 27, New 
Broad-street, London. 

All Communications for the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter must 
be sent to the Office of the Society, as above. 


Che Anti-Slaberp Reporter, 


LONDON, JANUARY 10, 1844. 








Aw ardent and devoted friend of the anti-slavery cause, William 
Allen, Esq., has departed this life since our last. He died at his 
residence at Lindfield, on the 30th December, in the seventy- 
fourth year of his age. Of the varied aspects of his character— 
for in many he was eminent—it will not be for us to speak ; and 
of his labours in the cause of human freedom we are not able to 
— we could wish to-day. That he was connected with 

Clarkson from the commencement of his anti-slavery 
efforts, and that he has been a faithful adherent of the cause 
through all its changes, are facts universally known. Beyond this 
we cannot at the present moment go; but we shall give further 
details respecting this admired and useful man hereafter. 
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Tue trial of Pedro de Zulueta has been deemed by the Com- 
mittee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society an event 
too im t to be permitted to pass over without a grave expres- 
sion of their sentiments upon it. They have consequently adopted 


a series of resolutions in relation to it, which we insert below. 


At a Meeting of the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
—s Society, held at 27, New Broad-street, on Friday, Dec. 
9th, 1843,— 


George William Alexander, Esq., in the Chair, 
The following Resolutions were adopted :— 


I. That this Committee, regarding the recent trial of Pedro de 
Zulueta, jun., on a charge of slave-trading, in the Central Criminal 
Court, on the 27th of October last, and following days, as an event 
of the highest interest and importance, feel it their duty to express 
hag sentiments on the state of things which has been pa 

y it. 

II. That, abstaining from all eomment on the verdict of the 
jury, this Committee regard the following points as brought out 
with great force by this trial, viz. :— 


1. That articles of British manufacture are principally used on the 
coast of Africa in barter for slaves. 

‘2. That British merchants, who are engaged in furnishing such sup- 
6" to slave-traders, are practical supporters of the African slave- 
trade. 

3. That although a British merchant may furnish supplies to the 
most notorious slave-traders in thé world, the evidence by which a 
charge of aiding and abetting the slave-trade can be substantiated 
against him is of such a nature, that it is extremely difficult, if not 
almost impossible, to prosecute such an offender to conviction. 

4. That the practice of aiding and abetting the slave-trade by sup- 
plying goods to slave-traders, prevails to a considerable extent among 
British merchants, and that, by a portion of the mercantile commu- 
nity, it is not regarded with the sentiments due to its flagitious cha- 
racter. 


III. That this Committee regard in particular the last fact now 
stated with the deepest and most poignant regret; and that they 
earnestly invoke, not so much the fear of punishment, as the sense 
of honour, of justice, and of benevolence, in the British commu- 
nity, for the correction of so great an evil. 


IV. That the difficulties encountered in the course of this prose- 
cution in an ~—— court of justice, and the extended ramifications 
of the slave-trading interest which have been developed by it, have, 
in the judgment of this Committee, confirmed the principle held by 
the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, that the only effectual 
mode by which the slave-trade can be abolished is the abolition of 
slavery itself. 

JOHN SCOBLE, Secretary. 





Tue papers by the Indian mail contain an Act which has been 
— by the Governor-General in Council for the better regu- 
ation of the emigration system, and with a special view to augment 
the number of emigrant females. The urgency of thé mischiefs 
calling for this act is apparent from the circumstance, that the 
rule requiring the publication of an intended act three months 
before passing it has in this case been specially suspended. Certain 
papers continue to cry out, ‘‘Oh! nothing is the matter! It is 
only the benevolent fantasies of Mr. George Thompson and the 
Anti-Slavery Committee !’’ Is it these fantasies, too, which have 
led to the conviction and punishment of two duffadars, for decoy- 
ing thirty-six persons from Gyah to Calcutta under false pretences ? 

The Calcutta Star and the Colonial Gazette are doing them- 
selves no credit in this business. In the same sentence in which 
the editor of the Star expresses his desire that the facts of 
the case may be ‘‘ calmly considered,” he designates the allegations 
which have been made by the cant phrase of abuse, (which we do 
not profess to understand, ) ‘‘ slangwhangery ;”’ and, at a few lines’ 
distance, he calls the Coolies who jumped overboard from the 
Faiz Robani (this, at least, is no ‘‘lie,”) ‘‘skulking rascals,” 
‘*swearing that they were ill used, that they might offer them- 
selves at the emigration office again, and get a second bonus.” 
Can there be much regard to truth, when there is so little to 
decency ? But we mentioned also the Colonial Gazette, and we 
will show our reason. The editor of the Star has made the fol- 
lowing assertion :—‘‘ No single case of cruelty, or oppression, or 
wrong of any kind, to an emigrant, has ever been proved since 
the act came into operation; Z mean, of course, after he has 
tendered himself as an emigrant.’ The Colonial Gazette, in 
quoting this sentence, omits the last clause, and so leaves the 
assertion to apply to all that takes place, whether before or after 
the tender. For what reason has this paper taken no notice of the 
case of the two convicted duffadars ? 





Tue West India mail arrived yesterday ; but the papers we have 
received by this conveyance contain nothing worthy of extract. 





MOROCCO. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 
Tangier, 20th Dec., 1843. 
Tue esteem in which the negro race is held by the Emperor of Morocco 
is exceeding] . . There are no less than nine thousand negro troops 
at Mequinez, (or Micknas,) the third capital of the empire. In that 
city, also, there are about two thousand negro guards, who have the cus- 
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tody of the imperial treasures. These troops, however, are not all pure 
negroes ; some of them have Moorish fathers, and nearly all of them were 
born in this country. The amount of treasure in the custody of the 
black guards at Mequinez is estimated at some millions sterling ; consist- 
ing of jewels, bars of gold, silver, and current money, the greater part of 
which is doubloons and Spanish dollars. 

This morning I had an interview with Jidi Mohammed Elmarte, the 
Government auctioneer, whose business it is to sell, not only all the 
slaves imported into Tangier, but also those who are born in, or belong | 
to, that town. The following is the information which I collected from 
his conversation ; I reduce it to as small a compass as possible :—‘‘ The 
ordinary price of a sound African youth is eighty dollars. Boys of the 
age of nine or ten years sell the best. Female slaves do not fetch so 
much as male slaves, unless they are of extraordinary beauty. There is 
_ no market in Tangier ; the ordinary way is to hawk them about the town, 
more especially in the main street. The Sultan exacts no duty on the 
sale of slaves. They are imported from all parts of Africa and Barbary, 
and even from Algiers. Slaves, indeed, are still sold in Algiers amongst 
the Moors, the French not interfering in the traffic. A female slave was 
sold last Sunday. She was a native of the Jireed, or country of the 
dates. She wept much when she was taken to be sold, and prayed to see 
her late master and mistress. This proves that even in a country 
like this, where slavery exists in a milder form, the being bought and 
sold like animals is keenly felt by the poor slaves. The auctioneer en- 
deavoured to pacify her by promising her a better master. In cases of 
punishment for all grave offences, the slaves are brought before the judi- 
cial authorities, and suffer the same kind and amount of punishment as 
freemen ; but in cases not deemed grave, the master is allowed to flog or 
otherwise punish them ad libitum. Runaway slaves are often not sought 
after. Sometimes, when a slave runs away, and takes up with a new 
master, or whoever will protect him, the new master sends to the old 
master, and offers to buy him; and slaves are thus transferred without 
the horrid system of advertising runaways which we find in the United 
States’ newspapers. The number of slaves now imported into Morocco, 
though but a few reach Tangier, (say about one hundred per annum,) is 
very great. The chief depdt is Morocco, the capital. The Sultan has 
immense numbers of negro troops; most of them are born in this coun- 
try. Abd-el-Kader has no negro troops; but the Arabs, in going to war, 
are frequently attended by slaves. When the Moors leave this country 
for any place under the British flag, they always liberate the negro 
slaves who attend them as servants; but on returning to this country 
they are treated again as slaves, and sold from one to another as before.”’ 


Mr. James Graberg, formerly the Swedish and Sardinian Consul in 
Tangier, has published an Italian work on Morocco, entitled, ‘‘ A Geo- 
graphical and Statistical View of the Empire of Morocco,’’ Genoa, 1834; 
and has given some account, though very brief, of slaves and the slave- 
trade in this country. His character of negroes is well worth transcrib- 
ing, as it places this most unfortunate portion of the human race in a 
very favourable light, and puts to the blush our transatlantic brethren, 
who seem to treat their slaves worse than any people of the world, not 
excepting the Spaniards and Portuguese. As to Mussulmans, it is a 
notorious but humiliating fact, that they treat their slaves better than 
Christians. Mr. Graberg says :—‘‘ The people of Sudan, or the negroes, 
the number of whom in the empire of Morocco is not great, are for the 
most part slaves, and, as in countries more civilized, are an object of 
traffic, though infinitely less so than in other parts of Barbary. The 
character of the negro is generally amiable and good; he supports pa- 
tiently every kind of fatigue and labour, and he is naturally serene and 
gay in his manners, so different from the Moor, who is usually taciturn 
and gloomy. Some have acquired a certain importance, and also riches, 
after having obtained their liberty. Renowned for their fidelity, they 
compose the principal part of the imperial guard, which is the chief armed 
force in the empire, consisting of about 10,000 men. The negroes are 
imported from Senegambia, from Guinea, and from the territories of the 
Fellahs.”” Mr. Graberg also states, that, out of a population of about 
8,500,000, which the empire of Morocco contains, the negroes do not 
exceed 120,000. This is a happy circumstance, and makes the abolition 
of slavery in this country less difficult. The same writer also states that 
four thousand slaves are annually introduced into Morocco, but that only 
a few more than half the number remain in this country, the remaining 
being exported into Algiers and Tunis. Mr. Graberg’s statistics were 
drawn up some ten years ago, before the Bey of Tunis took the noble 
resolution of abolishing slavery. I have not been able to find anything 
else interesting in these statistics about the negroes. 





SLAVERY IN SURINAM. 
(From a Correspondent of the Guiana Times.) 


The present Governor-General, Mr. Elias, is the first who has ever 
attempted to mitigate the severities used towards the slaves of Surinam, 
in which humane course, however, as you may well suppose, he is not only 
altogether unsupported, but he receives on all hands the greatest 
obloquy and insult. Not content with attacking him in his public 
capacity, they descend to private matters regarding his wife and family ; 
and a petition is at this moment in active circulation among the adminis- 
trators and proprietors, and in course of signature, in which, I am 
credibly informed, it is stated by the ruffian or ruffians who drew it 
up, in allusion to certain differences which are alleged to have occurred 
in the governor’s domestic circle, that a man who cannot regulate his 
own household is not a fit person to govern acolony. They show the 
badness of their cause by the charges they are trying to substantiate 
against the representative of their Sovereign. If he only allowed them to 
maul and starve their slaves as they pleased, they would let him be any- 
thing in private life. I need not tell you their own morality is a non- 
existence, and they exhibit even more than the national coarseness of 
manners. I am certain that the course which they are now pursuing has 
onjy to be mentioned, to be execrated by every one who is not a Dutch 
sla’ or administrator, in other words, every one who has the 


sentiments or feelings of a man. 
The satek non g or council, is composed of the Governor-General 











and eight members. Two of these sit ex oficto; the other six are ap- 
inted by the Governor, subject to the of the Crown. The 
a le Ane ogee that arbitrary cast which an infant and lawless 
community requires, and he is entirely untrammelled by his council with 
respect to any regulations which he may think fit to order. He merely 
asks their opinion, and follows it or not, just as he judges best. It is a 
proof alike of his independence of them and of his humanity, that he has 
already had the courage to dismiss from his council two of the members, 
(Roperhoff and Freudenburg, who were only too intimate with all former 
rulers, one being a large proprietor, the other an administrator,) for 
cruelties exercised by them towards their slaves, which cruelties were 
brought before his notice by Mr. Schenley, the British commissioner. 

I am happy to inform you that the hostilities between the Governor 
and the leading colonists, or rather, the inhabitants at large, are not 
unobserved by the negroes, nor do they fail to take advantage of it. 
Their complaints to the procureur-général, or public prosecutor, who is 
their-official protector, of the cruelties which thy suffer at their masters’ 
hands, increase daily in number and boldness; a pretty plain proof that 
redress is no longer quite hopeless of attainment, although the public 
prosecutor himself is just as much opposed to the execution of the Gover- 
nor’s benevolent designs as any other of the subordinate officials. 

But the Governor’s best intentions towards the unhappy slaves are 
most wofully foiled by the court of criminal justice, improperly so 
termed, composed of a president and seven members, over whose 
decisions he has no control, beyond that which may arise from 
representations to the government at the Hague. This precious 
tribunal, the members of which are bound up, in interest and 
prejudice, with the colony, and in whose sight no white man can do 
wrong, and no dlack man is credible, have, in every instance, when cases 
of the most atrocious cruelty have been brought before them, as practised 
by some proprietor, administrator, or manager of an estate, towards his 
negro, either declared the charge ‘‘ not proven,’’ or decided (according to 
their views of the colonial laws) that no ground existed for the accusa- 
tion brought before them. As yet, the authors of these iniquitous ac- 
quittals have triumphed; but, as some of their unjust judgments have 
been reported to the proper quarter at home, it remains to be seen whe- 
ther or not a day of reckoning will dawn, as most assuredly it will, if the 
King of Holland and his ministers be not lost to every sense of justice 
and mercy. 

I cannot conceal the circumstance, that the exaction by the negroes 
of a revenge not unaccompanied with the shedding of blood, as well as 
the spoliation of property, is a possibility—would that I were unable to 
write, a probability ! Since the colony was first cultivated, seldom, if 
ever, had there been an instance of a negro daring to disobey the orders 
of a manager or overseer. Only a few days ago, on Susannasdaal, close 


to town, a white overseer was knocked down and beaten by a slave. I 


cannot doubt but, if the truth were known, this assault was the effect of 
insufferable oppression, which must have been bad enough before it filled 
the bondsman with the spirit to resent. That the slave, in this instance, 
will be punished severely, I doubt not, and the planters will send their 
memorials to the Hague if one of their torments be dispensed with ; but 
the friends of liberty in this part of the world hope that the Governor will 
have the firmness to rescue the poor wretch from the hands of his perse-. 
cutors, and punish him only as in a case between equal and equal, man 


and man, creature of God and creature of God. It is idle for the tyrants. 


to think to stifle negro liberty with any punishments that they can invent. 
Indeed, the grosser their cruelties, the nearer must the day of deliver- 


-ance be. With a more kindly feeling for them than their inhumanities 


merit, I wish that the negroes, who are aware that their brethren with 


you are at length free, may not take matters into their own hand. If 
they ever do, the consummation will be owing, in a great measure, to the- 
blind conduct of the bulk of the owners and administrators of plantations, . 


who are opposing by every means in their power the attempts of our 
Governor to ‘ameliorate the condition, and conciliate the minds, of the 
negroes, and to prepare them for that emancipation which must, sooner 
or later, by fair means or by foul, inevitably take place, as well in this 
colony as in every other where slavery prevails. 

Should the King of Holland be so infatuated as to visit his representa- 
tive with marks of disapproval, all Europe will understand that it is only 
because he is too upright and too merciful. On the other hand, the 
negroes, if they see it is the wish of the Governor to do them justice, 
while he is unequal to the task of redressing their grievances, will take the 
law into their own hands, and have recourse to remedies which I warn 
the planters to beware of, but which I will not particularize. 

Were I to attempt to give you a sketch of the devilish cruelties that 
have taken place, nay, are even now of frequent occurrence, in this be- 
nighted colony, I should have to swell this letter into a volume, and still 
fall short of conveying to your mind anything like a true picture of their 
atrocity. But, when I state that, to my knowledge, torture of the most 
barbarous description, mutilation, rape, murder, have failed to meet with 
anything like a suitable punishment, and that many crimes of an inferior 
dye have failed to meet with any punishment whatever, even ‘on being 
brought before the self-styled court of justice, you will coincide with me 
in thinking that this court, although it cannot, with propriety, be termed 
a court of justice, must be admitted to be a supremely criminal tribunal. 

An overseer (a white man, of course) confessed in my hearing, that, 
during a bush patrol, he had shot dead a negress with child—a legal act 
here, done by command of a superior officer. You may judge what sort 
of things the illegal acts of such people must be. 





THE ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION. 
(From the Morning Advertiser.) 


Durine the sittings of the Anti-Slavery Convention held in London 
in June last, we repeatedly took occasion to direct the attention of the 
public to its proceedings. The objects contemplated by that body were 
not confined to any given country or clime: they embraced the whole 


world. The Convention included within the circle of its humane as- - 


pirations every individual under heaven in whom some fellow-man might 
claim a right of property. The meeting was called the World’s Conven- 
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tion ; and never. was, better deserved, for delegates attended it 
from all parts of the 


l globe. 

A of the of the Convention has just been published. 
SF a ly y-printed, octavo volume, and contains an account, 
taken in shorthand, of every speech of any importance that was de- 
livered on the occasion. In this volume will be found a greater amount 
of information on the general question of slavery than. was ever, we be- 
lieve, before submitted to the world. One remarkable feature in the 
speeches, which must strike every person who reads them, is the thorough 
acquaintance with the subject which the various speakers display. 
Scarcely less observable is the practical tendency of their speeches. The 
speakers did not aim at clap-trap effect. They sought not to display 
their own attainments as speakers: it was their subject, not themselves, 
that they endeavoured to keep before their audience. : 

The proceedings of the Convention, even as briefly reported in the 
public journals at the time, excited no inconsiderable interest in the 
public mind in England. In America, where slaveholders every where 
abound, the proceedings of the Convention not only excited the deepest 
interest, but created the utmost alarm. The very fact of such a Conven- 
tion having met, seemed to them the handwriting on the wall against the 
horrible system which they seek to uphold, because from it many of 
them chiefly derive the means of their subsistence. The feeling thus 
created by the cursory we of the proceedings of the Convention will 
be deepened and extended by their publication in the volume before us. 
The system of slavery throughout the world is here exposed in all its 
hideousness. And, as mirrored in the pages of this work, it is of so 





——: ** hideous mien, 
That to be hated needs but to be seen.” 


The publication of a report of the proceedings of the first Convention, 
held in 1840, was productive of the most beneficial results. The most 
conclusive testimony on that point has been received by the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society from all parts of the world. Not less 
happy will, we feel assured, be the consequences which will accrue from 
the present publication. 





Colontal LEntelligence. 


Dominica.—In reporting upon the agricultural state of the 
island, we do so with pleasure, as at this moment we find the labourers 
steady and willing to work. Some months ago a falling off from con- 
tinuous labour was experienced by the planters, occasioned by a decrease 
in wages, and an attempt, unfortunately misunderstood by them, to settle 
the labourers more independently on the estates on which they had lo- 
cated themselves. This caused a smaller quantity of land to be opened 
for the crop of 1844 than we understand was cultivated this time last 
year; but the managers seem sanguine that this will not cause any 
material decrease in that crop, unless some extraordinary weather pre- 
vents the taking off the present one, which will soon begin generally 
throughout the island. 








Trinipap.—The Senator transport left Sierra Leone on the 
22nd of November, with 130 emigrants for Trinidad. 


Mavritius —The Cerneen states that, from the 23rd of January 
to the 26th of September, inclusively, 16,062 men, 1,535 women, and 
404 children have arrived from India. ‘‘ Taking into account the 1,130 
Coolies not yet landed, and the 550 in quarantine, together, 1,680, and 
adding these to the number above given, since the raising of the prohibi- 
tion 19,681 Indians, men, women, and children, have arrived in 
Mauritius.”’ 





Inpra.—Cooty Emicration.—The following Act was passed 
by the Governor-General of India in Council, on the 11th November, the 
rule requiring a previous publication of three months being specially sus- 

ended :— 

ge” Whereas it has been represented that the demands of the island of 
Mauritius for agricultural labour will, by the end of this year, be greatly 
diminished, and it is desirable that effectual measures should be adopted 
for providing a larger proportion of female emigrants to that mand than 
has been procured under the present system of emigration; it is there- 
fore enacted, that, from and after the first day of January next ensuing, 
emigration to Mauritius shall only lawfully take place under the provisions 
of the Act No. 15, of 1842, from the port of Calcutta; and that it shall 
be competent to the Governor-General in Council to nominate a proper 
person to act as protector of emigrants at Calcutta, and that no emigrant 
shall be permitted to embark without a certificate from the agent appointed 
by the government of Mauritius, countersigned by the protector, to the 
effect that such person has been engaged by him as an emigrant to that 
island on the part of the said government.” 

The Star states that Mr. Caird, deputy collector at Allahabad, is to be 
appointed agent for the emigration on the part of the Mauritius govern- 
ment. Mr. Anderson, the protector of Coolies, and the Secretary of the 
Governor of the Mauritius, had arrived on a special mission to the 
Governor-General, supposed to be for the purpose of establishing a 
government agent at Calcutta, and of concerting, in communication with 
the government, any reform that may seem to be requisite in the system 
of emigration. Two duffadars have been convicted and fined by the 
magistrate. There were three charged with decoying away thirty-six in- 
dividuals from Gyah, by the practice of the usual deceit upon them. 
These men recounted the story of having been brought down on false 
pretences, falsely imprisoned, and ill-treated. On the evidence produced, 
two of the three duffadars were convicted of the charge against them, and 
fined in Rs. 50 each. The money was ordered to be distributed among 
the-complainants, by way of compensation, and to enable them to go back 
to their villages. As they were leaving the police-office, the third defend- 
ant, who had been acquitted and released, waylaid some of them, and 
used intimidation to make them give up the compensation-money they 
had received. Information of this circumstance being received at the 
poliee office, the duffadar was ordered to be detained. 





Foreign kntelligence. 


Unsitep Sratres.—Sxaves in tas Unirep Srares.—Accord- 
ing to the six official decennial enumerations of the United’ States, the 
following appear to be the number of slaves:—In 1790, 627,897; in 
1800, 893,941; in 1810, 1,191,364; in 1820, 1,538,094; in 1830, 
2,009,031 ; and in 1840, 2,487,255 slaves. So that upwards of one- 
seventh of the entire population of the United States are slaves. In the 
last ten years (1830-40) the southern states have increased in slave 
population, 22 4.10 per cent.; and the western states, 31 6-10 per 
cent. In Virginia alone there are 450,000 slaves, in a population of 
1,240,000.—Patriot. 


Tue Prestpent’s Messace.—Besides the passage relating to 
Texas, which we have given elsewhere, this document contains the follow- 
ing :—‘‘ I am happy to inform you that the cases which have arisen, from 
time to time, of the detention of American vessels by British cruisers 
on the coast of Africa, under pretence of being engaged in the slave-trade, 
have been placed in a fair train of adjustment. In the case of the 
William and Francis, full satisfaction will be allowed. Jn the case of 
the Tygris and Seamew, the British Government admits that satisfaction 
is due. In the case of the Jones, the sum accruing from the sale of that 
vessel and cargo will be paid to the owners; while 1 cannot but flatter 
myself that full indemnification will be allowed for all damages sustained 
by the detention of the vessel. And inthe ease of the Douglas, Her 
Majesty’s Government has expressed its determination to make indemni- 
fication. Strong hopes are therefore entertained, that most, if not all of 
these cases, will be speedily adjusted. No new cases have arisen since 
the ratification of the Treaty of Washington; and it is confidently anti- 
cipated that the slave-trade, under the operation of the eighth article of 
that treaty, will be altogether suppressed,” 


Tue Gac Resoxvution.—In the House of Representatives, 
Mr. Adams’s motion, that the resolution forbidding the presentation of 
petitions on the subject of slavery should not be renewed, was negatived 
by the small majority of 4 only. The votes were, 91 to 95. 


Presupice aGainst Cotour.—Theophile Bochero shot himself 
lately at New Orleans, because it had been discovered that he was a 
quadroon. He had always passed for a white man.—Liberator. 


Peter Dent.—In February last, Peter Dent, a free coloured 
man, by trade a blacksmith, and a licensed preacher of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was demanded of the Governor of Ohio by the 
executive of Kentucky, as a fugitive from justice, charged with having 
feloniously stolen and carried away from Mason county ‘one mulatto 
slave named Fanny, of the value of 500 dollars; one mulatto slave, 
named Moses, eight years of age, of the value of 200 dollars; one mu- 
latto girl slave, named Mary, four years of age, of the value of 200 dol- 
lars ; one mulatto child slave, named Caroline, of the value of 100 dollars; 
of the property, goods, and chattels, of one William Beckley,’’ of Mason 
county. Governor Shannon thereupon issued his warrant for the arrest 
of Peter Dent as a criminal, to be delivered over to the authorities of 
Kentucky, to be tried for an offence the penalty of which is twenty 
years’ imprisonment in the penitentiary. What had Peter Dent done? 
This only. He had assisted the wife of his bosom, and the children she 
had borne him, to flee the pollutions and tortures of slavery !—Christian 
Freeman, 


Siavery.—A few days since, while on a steam-boat, noticing an 
intelligent appearing coloured man, I commenced conversation with him, 
Remarking that he was from Maryland, I inquired about the state of 
slavery there. He spoke of it with abhorrence, and named that only a 
few days ago a caravan of twenty-four coaches, all filled with slaves 
brought up to send to the south-west, moved off altogether to the ship 
that was to take them to the place of their future destination.—Emanci- 
pator. 


Triat or Two Sraves.—Wesley and Smith, two slaves, were 
yesterday tried for robbery, agreeably to the provision of the black code, 
by a tribunal composed of Recorder Baldwin and two citizens. They 
were charged with robbing Mr. James Raney of 635 dollars. Wesley 
was acquitted; Smith was found guilty, and sentenced to seventy-five 
lashes-—twenty-five a day, well laid on—and to wear a three-pronged iron 
collar for six months.— New Orleans Picayune. 


PREPARING TO Escape.—A correspondent in the Baltimore 
Sun, dated Washington, D. C., 25th inst., mentions the fact that no less 
than ten coloured persons were apprehended on the premises of a 
coloured man, named John Bush, residing east of the City Hall, all of 
whom were about being decoyed away from their masters, and intended 
going to Canada. The letter names two males and three females 
belonging to Robert Beall, Esq.; one male slave of Henry N. Young, 
Esq.; one female slave of widow Young; and a woman and two 
children belonging to Mr. M‘Donald, on Capitol Hill. Three others were 
to have completed the party, as follows: woman belonging to D. A. Hall, 
Esq. ; woman owned by Mr. Allison Nailor; and a woman living with a 
Mr. James; these did not arrive in time to be arrested; their baggage 
was in the wagon. A wagon had been all prepared to carry the slaves 
off. Bush was arrested, and gave bail in the sum of 500 dollars to ap- 
pear at court. The absconding negroes were put in prison for safe 
keeping.— Liberator. 

Escare or Deatu.—(From the Liberator.)—Mr. Editor,—In 
conversation with a gentleman from Petersburg, Virginia, he gave me the 
following account, with a request that his name should be withheld :— 

A Mr. Minitree, master mason, of Petersburg, had in his employ a 
slave man belonging to Mr. Hainburg. The poor slave had been in the 
habit of running off: he was told by Minitree, that, if he ever ran away 
from hi, he would kill him. It was not long before the slave took it 
into his head to run off, and, if possible, get to the free states ; he was, 
however, overtaken’ by the man-hyena, and returned to his employer. 
Minitree tied him down in his barn, provided himself with three new 
cowhides, and gave him about eight hundred lashes! He washed the 
suffering victim in salt and water, afterwards gave the poor fellow a 
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of cayenne pepper, and.released him!! Soon after his release, 


Seen t to a‘pond of water, such-was his. thirst from. the effects of the 


, and drank nearly half a:gallon of water. Minitree, not. 


satisfied with the tortures already-inflicted upen his victim, secured him 
, and flogged him till the poor fellow became senseless. He died in 
two hours after. Minitree threw the dead body in the yard that 
night, and in the morning put it ina box, and buried it. Mr. Hainburg, 
having heard of the ignominious death of his slave, had the cruel monster 
arrested. The civil authorities had ae re aR be and held an 
inquest, assisted by several physicians, who a post mortem examina- 
tion over the avg Verdict of the jury, that the slave came to his death 
by the hands of Minitree, his. employer. He is now being tried for 
wilful murder. This'awful event took place about the last of June. I 
am informed by the gentleman that none of the papers in Petersburg 
published or noticed the affair. Wa. P. PowE.t. 


Boston, July 14, 1843. 


Lyneuine a Spy 1n Onr0.—A coloured man named M‘Donald, 
employed by some Kentucky slaveholders at 2 dollars per day to ascer- 
tain the station and route of those who make it their business to run slaves 
to Canada, was lynched a short time since by the coloured people of 
Springfield, Ohio. Their sable honours formed a lynch court, and with 
much gravity tried and sentenced the fellow to receive thirty-nine lashes 
on the bare back, and immediately executed the sentence. The whole 
matter has been brought before the grand jury.— Liberator. 


A Neero Doctror.—Two petitions from citizens and ladies of 
Fayette county, Tenessee, were lately presented to the legislature of that 
state, praying that a certain negro slave, named Doctor Jack, might be 
exempted from the operation of the law prohibiting slaves from practis- 
ing medicine. Dr. Jack is represented as a skilful physician, of long 
practice, who has rendered essential service to suffering humanity.— 
Liberty Press. 


1 





Cvusa.—Necro Insurrection.—A letter from Havana, dated 
November 8, published in the Journal of Commerce, says :—‘‘ Yesterday, 
at 4 A.M,,; an express arrived from Mantanzas which brought the news 
of the rising of the slaves on several of the plantations. They were, 
however, immediately put down, and fifty of them killed, and sixty-seven 
taken prisoners, while others hung themselves rather than be taken by 
the authorities. I did not learn the number of whites that were killed, 
if any.”’—Liberty Press. 





Brazit.—The emperor has issued a decree, enjoining the active 
employment of his fleet on the extensive coast of Brazil. One of the 
objects said to be contemplated by this measure is the prevention of 
‘*the illicit traffic in slaves.’” An English paper thinks this shows the 
Brazilians to be ‘in earnest’’ about getting rid of the slave-trade ! 
When will they abolish slavery ? 





France.—The Royal Court of Paris decided on Wednesday 
that. an East Indian slave, as well as all other slaves, recovered their 
liberty the moment they set their foot on the territory of France.— Times. 

Stave Manoumission.—A question whether a slave having once 
touched the soil of France becomes free or not, has been successively 
carried through the Tribunal de Premiére Instance and the Cour Royale 
of the Island of Bourbon, the Court of Cassation in Paris, and ultimately 
the Cour Royale of Paris. The circumstances of the case were these :— 
A female slave, named Madeleine, after passing through the hands of 
several masters, was, in 1768, sold to a single lady named Dispense, who 
became much attached to her, and, in 1771, brought her as an attendant 
to France. Some time afterwards, Mademoiselle Dispense entered a 
monastery, having previously given Madeleine to a friend, named Rou- 
tier, who was about to take her departure for the Island of Bourbon; but 
on the express condition that the poor girl should be emancipated. This 
condition was complied with, but not till after Madeleine had had two 
children ; one of whom, named Furcy, continued to live in the family of 
Madame Routier, whose daughter had become the wife of M. Lorry, who 
in these proceedings was the adversary of Furcy, the demandant of the 
declaration of his freedom. To the lot of M. Lorry, in the division of 
the property of Madame Routier, at her death, Furcy fell, being set down 
at the value of 3,700f.; for the young slave had been well brought up, 
and formed into an excellent maitre-d’hétel. Furcy, having acquired a 
knowledge of his rights, resorted to the Tribunal de Premiére Instance 
in the Island of Bourbon, which, by a judgment as far back as 1817, re- 
jected his claim, and this judgment was confirmed by the Cour Royale of 
Bourbon, on the 18th of February, 1818. Another appeal against both 
these decisions was laid before the Court of Cassation of Paris, which 
supreme tribunal, after a delay which we do not find anywhere accounted 
for, delivered its decree on the 6th of May, 1840, quashing the two former 
judgments, on the ground that it was an ancient and fundamental maxim 
of the law of France, proclaimed by edicts as remote as the years 1315, 

1318, and 1553, that every slave was free from the moment he put his 
foot on the soil of » and consequently ordered a new trial before 
the Cour Royale of Paris. The new trial occupied this last court on the 
9th, 16th, and 23rd inst. On the part of M. Lorry it was argued, that 
by the edicts of 1716-1738, owners of slaves bringing them into France 
_ were allowed to retain them in slavery on performing certain formalities, 
It belonged to Furcy to prove that Mademoiselle Dispense had not com- 
plied with this condition. The counsel for Furcy, on the contrary, main- 
tained that the onus probandi laid upon M. Lorry, and that, as he had 
not proved the affirmative, the conclusion must be that no such formali- 
ties were observed. To this question the Procureur-General, in his re- 
quisitory, reduced the whole matter in litigation, and insisted, that as M. 
» had! not shown that the formalities required by the edicts of 1716- 
1738 had been’ performed by Mademoiselle Dispense, Madeleine, the 
mother of Furcy, became a free woman in 1771, and consequently, that. 
her son Furey was 
clared- 
Messenger. 


— of Paris adopted, and, by its judgment, de- 
to: have’ a free man from: his birth.—Gatlignani’s 


as 


born free, and could never be made a slave. This. 








Toman Istanps,—Tar Mepirerrantan Scave Trape.The 
Gazette delle Isole Ionie contains the following article :—“ A. ship,. 
‘under Turkish colours, coming from ,and bound to Candia, 


‘arrived onthe 14th of November in the harbour of Zante. On board 


there were three Mahometan merchants, who, having purchased slaves: 
in the market of Bengasi, intended to convey them to other places, in’ 
hopes of great profit by this inhuman traffic. The government being’ 
informed of this fact, has, by virtue of the power given it by Act 11 of 
the second Parliament, declared the slaves to be free, and has given up 
the ship to the Turkish Vice-Consul.’’ 





MozamBique.—Prospectus of the Company named the ‘‘ Em- 
presa dos Concidadaos’’ of Oporto, established at Mozambique, the 18th 
February, 1841. 

Article 1. The Company named the Empresa dos Concidadaos of 
Oporto will employ all its efforts to put an end at once to the horrible 
and barbarous traffic in human flesh which has depopulated this province, 
and reduced it to the misery in which it now is. This is the first essen- 
tial and necessary step to be taken, in order that the province of 
Mozambique may possess sufficient hands, so as to be raised to that de- 
gree of opulence of which it is susceptible. ‘ 

2. The Company will as much as possible promote the colonization of 
the country, by Portuguese Europeans of good moral character, and not 
vagabonds ; since it is impossible to develope the riches which the pro- 
vince of Mozambique contains, unless there be a sufficient number of re+ 
sident Europeans in each of the six military districts, as well for the pur- 
pose of commanding the respect of the Caffres, as of directing them in 
their labours. It is only thus that the Portuguese will be able to pene- 
trate into the interior of the country, and to derive all the advantages. 
which such fertile districts are capable of yielding. 

3. The Company proposes to forward to Portugal such a quantity as. 
shall not overstock the market of the best quality, of elephants’ teeth, 
sea-horse teeth, rhinoceros’ tusks, amber, tortoiseshell, sugar, coffee, 
mandioca, rice, calamba-wood, gum-copal, as well as other kinds of 
wood, and all those plants that are known and used in medicine, and for 
dyeing, and those that may hereafter be discovered, and of which the 
use and the purposes to which they may be applicable shall be brought to 
light. ? 

4. It will supply the museums and botanical gardens of Lisbon, and 
those of the University of Coimbra and of the city of Oporto, with all 
the varieties of the three kingdoms of nature. 

5. The Company will cause the gold mines to be explored at Quitene, 
Manica, and Inhaoco; and the copper mines in the district of Inhambane, 
the iron mines, coal mines, and those of saltpetre, in the district of 
Quilimane ; as also those that may hereafter be discovered, or are already 
discovered, in the various districts of the province. 

6. It will employ all the means necessary for prosecuting the whale 
fishery in the bay of Mocambo, on the coast of Mozambique, as well as 
the pearl fishery off the Bazaranta Islands, near Sofala, and the seed- 
pearl fishery off the islands of Cape Delegado. 

7. The Company will use all the means for attaining the objects which 
it proposes, without ever interfering or taking part in any question, or 
with any of the parties, which unfortunately have distracted Portugal. 

8. It will, finally, take every measure to develope the riches which this 
province contains, in the three kingdoms of nature. 


(Signed) Antonio Julio de Castro Pinto Magalhaes, President. 
Jaques Nicolao de Salis de Celarina, Fiscal. 
Jozé Bernardo de Carvalho,. Treasurer. 
Jozé Simplicio d’Azevado Pegado, First Secretary. 
Joaquim Antonio de Sa e Castro, Second Secretary. 
The above is in conformity with the original. 
a Joao de Souza Calda, 
First Secretary of the Company.. 
Mozambique, 5th March, 1841. 


Miscellanea. 


Tus Siave-TRaDE.—The Jamaica Baptist Herald gives the 
following as from the Augsburg Gazette, and as an extract of a letter 
from Cairo, dated April 21 :—‘‘ The English have just captured, in the 
Red Sea, near Sanakerg, two slavers, with large cargoes of slaves. on 
board. The captains of these slavers were hung up-to the mainyard at 
once. The two ships were carried into port with the captains:still hang- 
ing on to the main-yard. The slaves were landed, and immediately set: 
at liberty. This example will intimidate some of the large slave-dealers:;. 
but if the English would take the trouble to come here, they would find 
their hands full of work, and from time to time they might cateh a 
European engaged in this vile traffic.” [Can this be true ?—Ep, A. 8. 


ter.} 

The following is given by the Liberator (U.S.), as from-a foreign 
paper :—‘‘ No person who has not. actually seen it, could form,. it is 
credibly affirmed, any conception of the infernal state of the Pyro- 
gresso, when fallen in with on the 12th of April last, in lat. 17 25 S., 
long. 38 42 E., having been out one week. She was i 








from the Cleopatra being the’ means of her coming: to: port in safety.. 
The ge of ~ ———- disease — wretched. state of the slaves, 
were uctive of m mortality.. 
possession of, the slaves rushed up the 
galley, seizing upon every thing in the shape of food or drink they could 
lay their hands upon, and their skeleton-looking frames: passing blood. 
as they crawled along the deck. During: the nights these wretched 
creatures cried and screeched, it having. been:common for the older ones. 
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and , the procure water. The Progresso is 
schooner-rigged, su to-exceed: 170: tons, and of the following 
dimensions. be slave deck, 37. feet:; breadth, 
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in 447 human beings. The first night after being taken, (which is always 
the worst,) ples that their excitement might cause them to rise, neces- 
sity obliged the captors to put them under hatches; on these being opened 
ca sas Wiles morning, 65 were found to have expired during the 
night from over excess, , and the too crowded state of the vessel, 

the utmost care, and the previous removal of 50 negroes 
on board H.M.S. Cleopatra. From that time until her arrival, and 
landing them in Simon’s Bay, June Ist, 110 more perished, leaving 
only 222 alive, all more or less in a sickly, emaciated state; thus reducing 
their number one half during their confinement on board.”’ 

The Arrow ketch, Lieut. William Robinson, arrived at St. 
Helena on the 20th September, with two fine prizes, which she captured 
under the following circumstances :—On the 9th August, at 8.30. a.m., 
a suspicious vessel was seen under the land at anchor, near Calembe 
River, on the coast of Benguela. Two gigs immediately shoved off, 
with the commander and Mr. J. Brodie, the second master, the vessel 
being about five or six miles off. On the boats approaching the crew 
set her on fire, ran her on the beach, fired two shots through her bottom, 
and, placing themselves in ambush in the thickets, fired on the boats as 
they landed. The boats’ crews soon succeeded in extinguishing the fire, 
and, fortunately, before it communicated with a train of gunpowder in- 
tended to blow them up. Anchors were then laid out, the leaks par- 
tially stopped, and after great exertion she was got afloat, and stood 
out to join the Arrow, then four or five miles to leeward, without 
having a man hurt. She is a smart man-of-war-like looking brig; had 
her cargo of slaves on board (the last were seen disembarking when the 
boats were within gun shot), and was only waiting for the sea breeze 
‘to be off. On the 30th of the same month, Mr. James Brodie, on 
detached service, chased another large brig, which the crew deserted, 
leaving on board their vessel 340 slaves, which he took quiet possession 
of.—Hants Telegraph. 

Sierra Leone.—(Extract of a letter, dated Sierra Leone, 
Sept. 23.)—The Brazilian brig Furia, a prize to the Spy, arrived on 
Sunday week with 530 slaves on board. She is a very fine vessel.— 
November 27.—Two prizes have come up—the Independencia, taken by 
Her Majesty’s ship the Madagascar, 199 tons, Brazilian brigantine, 
and since condemned; and the Tenerario, taken by the Rapid, which is 
a very fine Brazilian brigantine, built at Bermuda, with 290 slaves. The 
Conceias Flora, another Brazilian prize, was restored without damages, 
as her equipment for the slave-trade was not considered sufficient. There 
was a schooner coming up, taken by the Madagascar. 

Portsmoutu, Dec. 23.—The Lily, 16, Commander George 
Baker, arrived on Wednesday from the Cape of Good Hope, having 
been nearly five years in commission. A slaver, having on board 249 
Africans, the original number having been 337, had been brought into 
Table Bay in charge of W. Brodie, R.N., and captured by H.M. brig 
Arrow. Her crew deserted her upon chase being given. The Socieda, 
of 300 tons, had also been brought into Simon’s Bay by H.M.S. Sappho, 
on suspicion of being a slaver.— Hants Telegraph. 

Braziz.—Extract of a letter from Bahia, dated October 19 :— 
‘‘ This accursed traffic is again extending at a fearful rate here and on 
other points of the coast. There are now lying in this port, waiting for 
the first opportunity to give the slip to the British cruisers, three schoon- 
ers belonging to one man alone, a Frenchman, who but five or six years 
ago had no property whatsoever, but is now a rich and honoured man 
here. Let me interrupt this by citing a fact I have from an acquaintance 
who has lately been over to the island of Itaparira, to receive his share of 
three blacks, out of a venture of some 60 partners. He is a young man 
of very poor parents, his aged mother only being alive, but blind, and for 
the purpose of being better able to assist her he ventured a small sum 
(about 40/.) on this speculation. The rich merchant, who chartered the 
vessel to these young men, had previously bought the vessel and fitted 
her out, altogether at a cost of about 1,600/.; the freight realized 53 
contos! for she brought in some 560 negroes, and took 100 dollars 
freight for each ; they were mostly skeletons, many blind, and most in a 
very diseased state. When the young man e¢ame back with his living 
skeletons, he told me, that not to save father or mother from starvation 
would he again lend his assistance to such horrors as he had just witnessed, 
Two of the above schooners have been bought from Americans, who sell 
here annually at least twelve to fifteen crack vessels for that purpose. A 
more infamously hypocritical and lying government than this is with 
regard to the suppression of the slave-trade cannot be imagined ; all the 
authorities are secretly enjoined to favour it by every means in their 
power. A dozen small, but most powerful steamers, might get it under. 
The planters, as a senator said the other day, are giddy for slaves. Until 
now the Emperor of Brazil, or the constitution, never personally acknow- 

the existence of slavery; and what do you think of a legislature 
and ministry obliging their young Emperor (now eighteen years old) to 
ratify a decree, annexed to the budget, ordering the sale of a number of 
slaves belonging to the Crown for purposes of revenue! There are now, 
I am credibly informed, some forty slaves belonging to the very palace of 
the > na crossing barefooted its saloons every day.’’—Morning 
Herald. 

Extract of a letter from on board the U. S. ship St. Louis, dated 
Rio de Janeiro, September 13 :—‘‘ Yesterday a slave prize arrived from 
Africa in charge of two English midshipmen, who captured her in a small 
with a crew of ten men, and brought her safe into port. The cap- 
of the slaver was shot while in the act of repelling the English boat, 
his body falling overboard, could not be recovered; the seamen of 
vessel, however, surrendered without firing a shot, and they are now 
deposited on board of an English man-of-war. After the slaves 
are rescued by the humane endeavours of the English government, 
are resuscitated on board of vessels provided for the pu $ and as 
have just returned from visiting the late arrival on board of the Crescent, 
I shall attempt to give you some idea of the state in which I found them. 
The slaver is scarcely than one of our coasting schooners, and yet 
she sailed from Africa with four hundred and fifty on board, out 
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from the effects of bad diet and confinement ; and I must confess I never 
saw a more interesting, and a more touching scene, in the whole 
course of my life. I to get on board when the poor creatures 
were all on deck, dancing and singing their native songs, and breathing 
the pure air of ‘heaven, which had been denied them so long: and the 
happy faces and cheerful voices plainly indicated that were aware of 
their being at liberty again. But such emaciated beings I never saw be- 
fore; scarcely one of the men had a limb larger than a boy’s arm, and 
the little children—for two-thirds of them are very young—were nothing 
but skin and bones; while the women, with the exception of those who 
had been favourites of the crew, were in no better condition. Through 
the kindness of the officers, we were allowed to visit the sick ; and during 
our stay in the apartment, I saw five sable skeletons carried out for 
burial, while several, in which the spark of life was scarcely visible, met 
my eye in every corner of the room. On one bed I saw a little fellow 
reclining upon the lifeless body of his companion, and so entirely 
exhausted and emaciated was he, that he was unable to quit his 
icy pillow; indeed, he was almost unconscious of everything. Near 
by was a group of some half dozen others, who were fearfully 
watching the almost lifeless form of a little brother, perhaps, or 
following the humane doctor with wistful eyes, as if he possessed the 
power of restoring their dying associate. In another part of the room, 
the wasted figure of a tall, well-made man, was stretched upon a mat; 
and his piteous moans, his unintelligible words, and continual pointing 
to his breast, evidently proved that he had been confined in a stooping 
position for the greater part of the voyage; indeed, they all complained 
of pains in the breast, as well as of starvation, and the medical officers 
informed me that in dissecting them, the most loathsome sights are pre- 
sented. One of the subjects that I saw was so much diseased, that large 
and disgusting worms made their appearance through his nose; an oc- 
currence not rare, I am told, for it seems that the intestines are often 
filled with them, in consequence of the bad diet and water they get on 
board. The villanous crew of the slaver are confined as prisoners on 
board of the same vessel which offers an asylum to the poor creatures 
whom they have stolen from their homes, and would have condemned to 
a life of bondage, had not the timely appearance of the brave English- 
men prevented it.”’"—New York Tribune. 


Arrica.—Domestic Stavery.—(From the Journal of the 
Rev. J. L. Wilson, American missionary at the Gaboon river.)—‘‘ Do- 
mestic slavery, in a form somewhat peculiar, exists to an almost un- 
limited extent. Every man of importance is the owner of twenty slaves 
or more; a few own more than one hundred. So far as hard labour is 
concerned, it is not an oppressive system. In general, the slave per- 
forms very little labour, and in most cases just what he pleases. Almost 
the only means a master has of getting work out of a slave, is by coaxing. 
He knows if he resorts to harsh or severe measures, his slave will run 
away. The master is further restrained from severity by the fear of 
witchcraft. Most of the slaves are brought from the interior, and their 
owners seem to think that their power of conjuration and mischief is 
somehow or other proportioned to the distance which they have come. 
The slaves are generally purchased when very young, and from that 
period to manhood, they are kept very strictly, and it is the only period 
in which they can be said to be serviceable. After they attain to man- 
hood, they sometimes stay with their masters from attachment, residing 
on the plantation and rendering such occasional service as may be re- 
quired ; sometimes they run away and go back to their own country. 
Occasionally they engage in business and become respectable members of 
society. The children of slaves are always considered free, and the 
master of the parent can exercise no authority over them. A master 
may scourge his slave; but he has not, or does not exercise the power of 
life and death over him. If he is accused of a capital crime, the case is 
brought before the head men, and undergoes a thorough examination be- 
fore any sentence is passed. The prejudices of the people are against 
the slave; and it is not uncommon for him to be accused of witchcraft, 
and without any very substantial evidence of guilt, to be condemned and 
put to death. For very trivial offences, they are chained and thrust into 
the stocks, and subjected to every species of abuse and insult. As a 
general thing, they have very little self-respect, and are exceedingly de- 
praved. Many of them seem to be but little removed from idiocy. 
Sometimes they form large companies and carry off as much of the pro- 
perty of their masters as they can lay their hands on; and when armed, as 
is usually the case, it is not safe or practicable to capture them.”’ 

_ Foreigners know 1T !—It is unfortunately too true that British 
capital is largely invested in slave-dealing transactions. The names oj 
some parties have been brought forward before the Parliament Committee 
in such a conspicuous manner, that it would be absurd to shut our eyes 
to the fact, that men of large commercial influence, one of whom is even 
in Parliament, are engaged in a traffic which disgraces humanity. The 
way in which their villany is conducted is, to ship cargoes of British 
manufactures fit for slave-dealing, but fit for nothing else, in vessels 
capable of being transformed into slave-ships at a few hours’ notice. 
These vessels clear out from Liverpool for the coast of Africa, with no 
papers on board calculated to raise suspicion ; a convenient gale of wind 
wafts them, in fortunate distress, to Cadiz; there they repair, and be- 
come, by merest chance, acquainted with some honourable merchants that 
have been waiting to send their despatches to the African coast! These 
despatches relate, of course, to some other vessel, and some other adven- 
ture. If these vessels are captured on their way to the coast, nothing is 
found to expose their true character, except these slave-trading despatches, 
with instructions for a different ship; if they reach their destination 
without capture, they there find instructions for themselves, conveyed by 
some other vessel in the like circuitous manner.—New York Observer. 
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